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Health and Rest Seekers are 


Paso Robles 
Springs 
Seekers 


The greatest and most 
beneficial Sanitarium 
upon the Pacific Coast 

TOURISTS should not 
leave for their homes until a 
visit has been paid these 
Springs. Rates, $10.00, $12 
$15.00 and $17.50 per week 

HALLOO, 

YE RUEUMATICS 
ND 


ANI 
DYSPEPTICS! 


Our new Mud Bath, just completed, is a model for comfort and convenience. Take steamer from 
Los Angeles to Port Harford, from thence train direct to Springs K. F. BURNS, Manager. 
Address: PASO ROBLES SPRINGS HOTEL, Paso Robles, Cal. 


We Sell the Earth: 


BASSETT & SMITH 
POMONA, CAl. 


Wefdeal! in all kinds of Real Estate 
Orchard and Residence property. 
Write for descriptive pamphiet 


ARTISTIC FRAMING 


A SPECIALTY __e. 








“MAY I7” 
Copyright ‘96 Barker Art Gallery, D Col. 


George Elliott, 42 5. Sone st. 


Pictures, Mouldings, Artists” Molerio! ond Slotlonery 


POINDEXTER & WADSWORTH 


BROKERS 
308 and 310 Wilcox Building, Second 
and Spring Sts., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Buy and sell Real Estate, Stocks, Bonds and 
Mortgages, on commission, make collections, 
manage property and do a general brokerage 
business. Highest references for reliability and 
good business management. 


SEED COMPANY 


113 N. Main St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Goliloid. Flowers | Speclally. 


c. for pkg. Mixed Seeds 


New Importation of Beautiful 
FLOWERING BULBS 


Grown to Our Order in Haarlem, 
Holland: 


H yacinths, Lilies of the Valley, 


Anemones Azaleas 
Ranunculus, Crocus, 
rulips, Freesias, 
Narcissus, Lilium Harrisii, 
: etc., etc 
SEND YOUR ORDERS 


NOW. 


Mease mention that you “saw it im the Lanp oF Sumsauns.” 
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Ghe most centra lly lo- 









































cated, best appointed 
and best kept Botel Sex 
in the city. 53 SY, 
VERS 
. PAZ 
American or Buro- See 
Os 
pean Plan. Dox 
Lond 
Rates reasonable. OG 
<SHKSBE 
DREDAOD: 
Garlociasie 
SECOND ano SPRING STS. hos Angeles, Cal. 


’ are highly en- 
dorsed wher- 
—— —————-_—ever used. Mr. 
Arthur B. Benton, Architect, 114 N. Spring St., this city, writes: ‘ Your 
Sanitary Grate placed in my dwelling at goo Kensington Road has responded 
admirably to tests made to determine its heating capacity. I believe it to 
be, both in design and construction, thoroughly practical and efficient--often 
attempted but, in my judgment, never before so well accomplished 
A. lL. Haley, Architect, Mgr. Guarantee Building Co., No. 207 South 
Broadway, this city, writes: ‘‘ 1 take pleasure in testifying to the satisfactory 
manner in which your grates fulfill their duties in the houses lately designed 
and built by me for the Wilshire Co. They throw out enormous heat from 
a small amount of fuel, and thoroughly ventilate the building I fully 
recommend them to the public.” 
Write for new illustrated rr . giving full information and letters 
of endorsement. Address, PHILLIPS’ SANITARY GRATE CO.,, 
114 N. Spring 8t., Los Angeles, Cal. 








CALIFORNIA (CURIOS Polished and mepetiied shells of all 


varieties found on the Pacific Coast ; 
Gem Stones; Mexican Opals; Japanese Cats’ Eyes; Orange Wood, plain and 
painted ; Pressed Flowers, Ferns and Mosses; Jewelry made from Coast Shells ; 
5x8 Photos, California Scenes, mounted and unmounted. Wholesale and Retail. 


E. L. LOVEJOY, 126 W. FOURTH STREET 
Mail Orders Solicited. Los Angeles, Cal. 


A MILLION DOLLARS 





Will be invested in Olive culture in California 
in the next ten years; the earlier investors will 
reap the largest returns. We will sell you the 
land, plant the trees, take care of them for you, 
and make terms so easy you'll hardly miss the 
money. Our book tells you all about it — Free. 


DEL SUR RANCH CO., 1227 TRENTON ST., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
On 930 CHestnuT ST., PHiaDeLPHia, Pa. 


Please mention that you “ saw it in the LaND oF SUNSHINE.” 





city ty WOOD & CHURCH _ gount 


WE OFFE a fine ORANGE GROVE of 25 acres close to Pasadena ; 11 acres 25 years 
“. and 8 acres 10 years old; budded. One inch of water to each ten acres. 
here is also a variety of fruit and ornamental trees. Never offered before for less 
than $20,000, but owner be money, and will sell at $11,250. It will pay 15 per cent. on the investment. 
We have a fine list of Los Angeles and Pasadena city property ; some are bargains. 
Mortgages and Konds for Sale. 


123 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. Pasadena Office, 16 8. Raymond Ave. 


HOTEL GREEN, Pasadena, Cal. Onl 


THE LARGEST 
MOST MODERN 
ano BEST APPOINTED 


Hotel in Los Angeles County. Every mod- 
ern convenience ; over 300 sunny and spa- 
cious rooms, with private parlors and 
baths. Gardens, conservatory, orchestra, 
etc. Centrally located in Pasadena, 30 
minutes from Los Angeles by three 
lines of steam railway. Pasadena and Los 
Angeles Electric Cars pass the door 
every fifteen minutes. 








J. H. HOLMES, Manacer 
ee 
ONTEMPLATING to keep an exclusive 


RETIRING Carpet and Drapery House I have de- 
_——— cided to close out my entire stock of 
From the Furniture at cost, and during this sale I will 


FURNITURE offer Carpets and other floor coverings ata 

little above cost; this will enable you to 
furnish your house at the very lowest prices. 
BUSINESS This furniture comprises all the leading 


makes and different woods, such as Solid 
x Mahogany, Curly Birch, Bird’s-eye Maple and 
Oak, manufactured by the leading manu- 
facturers at Grand Rapids, Chicago, Cincin- 


en ae 
and Warpels eee 
W. S. ALLEN 


332 and 334 South Spring Street 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





$100,000.00 
00°000'00!1$ 














‘“‘ Tempting prices without quality are 
Srauds.” 

For reliable 

quality and good 

values in 





LARGEST 


ano COMPLETELY STOCKED 208-210 S. SPRING STREET 


GROCERY ON THE COAST 
"Please mention ‘that you ‘saw it in the Lan D or SUNSHINE,” 
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50,000 ACRES OF LAND FOR SALE 


SUBDIVIDED TO SUIT 


IN SAN LUIS OBISPO AND SANTA BARBARA 
COUNTIES 


Suitable for Dairying, Fruit and Vegetable Growing. Climate perfect, Soil fertile, Water abundant 
$15.00 to $50.00 per acre. Terms to suit. Don’t buy until you see 
this part of California. 
For further Information apply to 


PACIFIC LAND COMPANY (Owners) 
SAN LUIS OBISPO, CALIFORNIA 


See illustrated article in this magazine 


A TOUR TO CALIFORNIA IS NOT COMPLETE WITHOUT SEEING 


. Se A Branch of the Nor- 
walk Ostrich Farm— 


THE OLDEST 
AND LARGEST 


in America. 

An Ostrich Feather 
Boa or Collarette, 
made from the local 
product, makes a 
pleasing and useful 
souvenir of the Golden 
State. 

Take the Pasadena 
and Los Angeles Elec- 
tric cars, or Terminal 
Ry. cars. 


THE OSTRICH FARM AT SOUTH PASADENA. 


Please mention that you “saw it in the Lanp oF SUNSHINE." 
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THE LINE RIDER. 


BY FLORENCE EVELYN PRATT 


Over the mesa, neath the milk-white moon, 
Leisurely riding through the wonder-night, 
Went Sanderson, line-rider, full of dreams 
Of young Dolores, sweetest of brown maids. 
(Something lies hidden in the coyote* grass). 


Only a month ago those cafion walls 

Moon-white, beheld a shadowy train wind down— 
Contrabandista, laden with mescal ; 

Pepe their chief, exultant, almost home. 
(Something lies sullen in the coyote grass). 


Apache rumors had preceded them, 

Herding white settlers homeward. Sanderson, 
Frontier-wise, watched the canny Mexicans, 

Saw them untroubled ; couched, and got his prey. 
(Something lies vengeful in the coyote grass). 


Musing, his firm mouth smiling now and then 
With reminiscent tenderness, he rode, 
Unheeding how that Pepe had fled unscathed, 
Until his horse, snorting and trembling, shied— 
(A sudden spring from out the coyote grass! ) 


O brown Dolores! musing ’neath the moon 
That floods the homely old adobe walls, 
Ask Pepe, when he comes to you tonight, 


Whose horse he rides? what makes his dagger dark ? 


Something lies silent in the coyote grass! ) 
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THE SOUTHWESTERN WONDERLAND. 
VIII. THE GHOST OF THE QUIVIRA. 


BY CHAS. F. LUMMIS. 





HE most romantic and remarkable ruin in the United 
States is that of the spectral and long-forgotten 
“city”? which isthe last resting place of the most 
famous myth in North America, the myth of the 
Quivire.* There are larger ruins on this continent 
(though none within our national borders), and some 
handsomer. But no other is so ghostly in look, nor 
the grave of so many centuries of golden hopes. 

The myth of the Quivira originated in 1540, in 
the pueblo of Pecos, N. M.—itself a ruin now. 

Just then Francisco Vasquez de Coronado — having explored from the 

Grand Cajion of the Colorado to the Rio Grande —had come there. 

The Pecos, to be rid of him, procured a Pawnee captive to tell him of 

the Quivira, a fabulous city of gold far to the northeast. Coronado made 

an astounding march in pursuit of this will-o’-the-wisp ; overrunning 
what is now the Indian Territory and Kansas, to about where Kansas 

City stands today. He proved the myth a lie in the very year of its 

invention ; for he found the Quivira—the tepees of a Teton tribe of 

nomad, buffalo-tagging savages, absolutely ignorant of the precious 
metals. But though strangled so young, the Quivira fable is not dead 

yet. Even sober Offate, the founder of New Mexico, more than half a 

century later, chased the golden bubble ; and so did many others in the 

two centuries following. And more Americans believe today in the 
fable than ever Spaniards did. I have known a man to start from Los 

Angeles on this fool’s errand within twelve months, 

In these 365 years, however, the locus of the myth has shifted from 
the eastern edge of Kansas a matter of 800 miles—clear down tc the 
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center of New Mexico; and there it has halted for good. It will never 
move again—for no other place is so fitting. And doubtless it will 
never perish, since fools will never cease. 

For something like a century, now, the name ‘‘ Gran Quivira’’ (Great 
Quivira) has been applied to the wonderful ruins which are the subject 
of this article. It is of course a stupidity out of whole cloth; another 





case where sheepherders and gold-crazy vagabonds have been permitted 
to make what we are pleased to call history. Not only has this spot not 
the remotest connection with anything distantly related to the Quivira ; 
but it is a town so historic and so unmistakable that only ignorance 
could have misnamed it. It is the City that was Forgotten— till a his- 
torian came along with common-sense. Namely, Bandelier. 

From the valley of the Rio Grande at Alburquerque you see close on 
the east the long range of 10,000-foot peaks which begin with the San- 
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MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE TEMPLE 
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Drawn by A. F. Bandeli 
PLAN OF THE GREAT CHURCH. 
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dias and stretch far to the south, 
shutting off from the valley the 
boundless great plains. You can 
go by carriage or horse, through 
Tijeras Cafion and the hamlets of 
Chililf, Tajique and Manzano, a 
long, hard, interesting ride ; but 
you will do well not to go without 
a guide, and you must carry, the 
last day going, water for your 
animals as well as for yourself. 
On your right is the great 
mountain wall, on this side send- 
ing down to your very path the 
vanguard of its noble armies of 
pines. On your left, the plains 
stretch brown to the very sun- 
rise. Far down them glitter the 
Accursed Lakes, where millions 
of buffalo drank till the gods 
blasted the waters to saltness, in 
anger at a treachery (so the 
Pueblo folk-lore says). For cen- 
turies they have been the natural 
salt-works of the aborigines and 


Mexicans for more than a hundred miles. 

The little Mexican towns are interesting — in one, at least, you may 
see the Penitente* processions —and your itinerary will naturally in- 
clude the superb ruins of Abo and Cuaray.t And from Punta de Agua 
you come down into the strange, hushed, grassy loneliness of the plain ; 
with solitary junipers, and shadow-like antelope drifting into your ken 


and out. 


Toward evening, when the unearthliness of the whole scene has so 
penetrated that you feel that nothing could be incredible — then of a 
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THE MISSION OF TABIRA 
*See the May, '96, number of this magazine. 


Copyright 1891 by C F. Lummis. 
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» A. Eng. Co. A PORTAL IN TABIRA 
(With arabesque lintel.) 
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sudden you fall upon a sight which you simply would not have believed 
if you had seen it three days before. Even now, though you no longer 
call your eyes a liar, you can hardly take their first word for it. For up 
on yonder smooth, brown whale-back ridge stands the Ghost of the 
Quivira.* There is nowhere else in the world such a spectre city. 
Especially when you view it from the higher ground to the east, at dawn 
or evening twilight, the ‘llusion is perfect. Itis a ghost. 

This was, 300 years ago, Tabir4—a town of the Tompiros tribe of the 
Pueblo Indians. It was discovered by Chamuscado in 1581; seen by 
Espejo in 1582; officially visited and its submission received by Ojfiate in 
1598. September 9, 1598, Fray Francisco de San Miguel became the 
missionary of this pueblo; and about 1628 the first church was built. Its 
ruins are still visible. Before 1650 a new church and a convent were 
reared — and it is this huge building of grey stone, 202 feet front and 
131 feet deep, with its great cruciform temple, its maze of rooms and 
passages, its arabesque-carved lintels (unspoiled by two centuries’ expos- 
ure to the weather) its ponderous walls, that has been the great mystery 


EER 





L A. Eng. Co Copyright 1891 by C. F. Lummis. 
THE RUINS FROM THE SOUTHWEST. 


to the unread shepherd and prospector. They have gophered the walls 
and dug a hundred feet in the bedrock for buried treasure ; and the tales 
that are current of subterranean rivers, caves full of diamonds, vaults 
bursting with gold, would put the Arabian Nights to the blush. To 
persons of ordinary intelligence it seems needless to say that there never 
was any treasure of any sort in any of these old Mexican missions — 
except the treasures of heroic faith, 

Between 1670 and 1675 the Apaches wiped out Tabir4, and it has never 
since been occupied. Its survivors fled to El Paso; and their dwindling 
descendants live near there to this day. 


The communal many-storied houses of the pueblo are now little more 
than tousled mounds of stone, with here and there a room amid the 
wreck. But the great roofless temple, little shorn of its first stature, 
breached here and there but invincible still, faces the dumb sunlight, 
careless of Time. It stands for an age of chivalry and adventure and 
finding out, whose very swineherds could not have understood a sort 
of Americans too trivial to gotosee the most fascinating ruin in America 
north of the tropic of Cancer. 


*For a full description see The Land of Poco Tiempo (Scribners), Chap. XI 
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THE SANTA BARBARA ISLANDS. 


BY HOMER P. EARLE. 


ee HE coast of Southern Califor- 

ne of nia from Point Concepcion 

Fi to Point Rincon lies east 

and west, and then bends to the 
southeast; despite the prevailing 
belief that one must sail west to 
reach the abrupt islands off Santa 
Barbara, Ventura and San Pedro. 
There could hardly be a more in- 
teresting cruise, so readily made in 
American waters, than that to the 
Channel islands. 

Beating up the coast from San 
Pedro, the first island visited by our 
party was Anacapa, not quite four 
miles long and not quite 1000 feet in 
elevation, and smallest of the group 
except the insignificant island of 
Santa Barbara. Its extreme narrow- 
ness and the striking razor-edge of 
its ridge add to its apparent height. 
The east end is brilliantly white 
with the deposits of sea birds ; other- 

Uaion Eng. Co Photo. by Brewster, Ventura. wise the coloring is unusually dark. 

SAND EROSION, SAN NICOLAS. The bold, black contour, the savage 
attack of the breakers on the misshapen rocks give an impression of 
grim solitude; but at a rifle-shot, the air is suddenly darkened by an 
astounding swarm of pelicans, gulls and shags, and filled with thousands 
of harsh cries. 

Anacapa is uninhabited, unless one counts campers and the Chinamen 
who spend a part of the year there in a tent amid piles of iridescent 
abalone shells and square yards of the evicted tenants, drying in the sun, 
to be shipped to Chinatown. 

Santa Cruz, west of Anacapa, is a magnificent island nearly twenty 
miles long and the most extensive in area of all, though Catalina is a 
mile and a half longer. Its highest peak reaches 2407 feet, much the 
greatest elevation in the group, seconded by Catalina with 2000 feet. 
None of the other islands look so inviting ; the hills are nowhere bare 
and bleak like the crags of Anacapa or the sand dunes of San Nicolas, 
and often proffer shade and bosky quiet, as at Prisoner’s Harbor. 

The island is owned by Justinian Caire, of Oakland, who has made it 
more than a magnificent estate, a veritable patriarchy — especially inter- 
esting at shearing time in April and at the wine-pressing in August and 
September, when the force of workmen is swelled by those brought over 
from the mainland. Great quantities of wool and wine are annually ex- 
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A VIEW ON SAN NICOLAS. 
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ported. Capacious storehouses and cellars are at the main ranch-house ; 
there is the green sweep of vines up the hillsides, and multitudes of 
sheep are everywhere. 

We sailed west along the north shore, a rocky wall of extraordinary 
coloring, honey-combed with caves and grottoes, and carved into curious 
patterns by the weather. The caves are especially worth exploration. 

Santa Rosa and San Miguel, not visited for lack of time, lie west of 
Santa Cruz. San Miguel is six and a half miles long and 860 feet high, 
with just vegetation to support its sheep, and has no good anchorages. 
Santa Rosa is twice as long, almost twice as high, and far more inviting 
to the visitor. 

Although in geology they do not materially differ, to the ordinary 
observer no two of these islands are alike. Anacapa is a brown rock ; 
Santa Cruz is yellow with grass and green with trees while the general 
color from a distance is dull red. San Nicolas is far the most striking of 
all. Thirteen miles long and 890 feet high, hopelessly arid, without 
safe anchorages, washed by a tremendous swell and worn by violent 
winds, it is a wonder of beauty and unfriendliness. The brilliant sea, 
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the bulwarks of black rock, the great white sand-dunes and brown up- 
lands, patched with crimson ice-plants, make a memorable combination 
of color. 

The principal feature of San Nicolds is the result of erosion by sand. 
The outcropping sandstone has been worn and carved by the flying sand 
into strange terraces, caves and columns. Areas three hundred feet 
wide and half a mile long are covered with fragments up to two feet 
high, one to six inches through, and only a few feet apart, resembling 
elaborately turned table legs, or stalagmites. Sometimes two or three 
support a flat rock like a table. Many are hollowed and filled with sand. 
It is easy to believe the assertion of the captain that sand has been 
blown from these dunes to ships twenty miles away. 

From San Nicolés to San Clemente is about 60 miles east-southeast, 
and there at Gallagher’s Landing we next cast anchor. Yellowish 
brown, waterless, treeless and shrubless throughout its length of nine- 
teen miles and its height of 870 feet, it has withal a large population of 
sheep who satisfy their thirst by chewing the ice-plant. Tom Gallagher 
and Peter Jensen live with the sheep, and Gallagher has an unbroken 
record of thirty-one years here. Chinese fishermen cast their nets and 
hunt the abalone; and an occasional boat brings supplies to the two 
inhabitants. ° 

The only remaining island, besides little Santa Barbara, is Santa Cata- 
lina, notable for its beauty and diversity of landscape and most popular 
as a resort, and already many times described. 

All this group plunge boldly into the sea and the water about 
them becomes suddenly deep. It is also surprisingly clear, and one of 
the most enchanting sights of the cruise was a peep into the gorgeous 
aquaria, wherein the business and pleasures of the delicately tinted fish 
may be studied at leisure. 

Fishing is good everywhere and adapted to any temperament — the 
placidity of the seeker after rock bass or the adventurous spirit of the 
townsman who would capture a tuna or a jew fish. The barracuda is a 
graceful acrobat and easily turns a somersault complex enough to sadden 
the professional tumbler. It is inspiring to watch a school of porpoises 
toiling through the sea in eager leaps and plunges, forging ahead in a 
dense column of several hundred and making a roar like a waterfall. 
A whale now and then raises its huge mass partly out of the water and 
blows a geyser into the air with an uncanny snort. The sociable seal, 
so human in many of its ways, barks cheerfully as it looks up a luncheon 
aud bathes not far from members of the party. 


Aside from the natural pleasures of such a trip, the curio collector has 
a further incentive. Mortars, jars, arrow-heads, mace-heads, etc., are to 
be found on nearly every island, together with the bones of those who 
shaped them. To some of our party the discovery of these was the 
main object of the voyage ; they were rewarded with skulls dug out of 
the alt and with various kinds of heavy stoneware characteristic of 
the races that once populated this group. It would be interesting to 
know which eyes will have looked on these islands to the best advantage; 
those now gone from those dry sockets, or ours. 


Les Angeles. 
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OLD SPANISH LAVADEROS.” 


BY JULIETTE ESTELLE MATHIS. 





EAUTIFUL, but now mostly vanished with other 
traces of the earlier and simpler domestic life in 









this favored land of the open air, are the quaint 
washing-wells and rubbing-stones of brick or 
hollowed rock, contiguous to the running springs 
and arroyos beneath the breezy branches of fruit- 
trees, willows or giant alisos. In the pleasant 
pastoral times that are no more, before modern 
conveniences had usurped their important . office, these sylvan 
‘stationary tubs’’ were part of the economy of every household. 
They formed effective stage-setting for many animated and attractive 
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scenes. The pretty /evandera, with round, bared arms and brown eyes, 
limpid as the shadowed well whereby she knelt, too busy at her legitimate 
occupation, /impiando la ropa, to notice the stealthy approach of her 
novio, found herself clasped and kissed before she could forbid the 
butterfly adorer who was off and away too swiftly to catch the richly 
deserved, but badly aimed, rebuke she flung after him. And here 
groups of women knelt and scrubbed and slapped the soapy linen upon 
the rock, and laughed and gossiped as people could at their work in 
those patriarchal times. 

The illustration shows the lost /avaderos in the historic de la Guerra 
gardens at Santa Barbara, used by numerous generations in the past. 
For many years the spring that fed them was used as the domestic sup- 
ply by various families in the neighborhood; but it has finally been 
utilized by the local water company. The /avaderos were buried under 
the debris of the new water plant. To reward my explorations another 
set, not quite so elaborate as these, was discovered in the lower side of 
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the inclosure toward the sea. They serve as drinking pools now for 
feathered folk and quadrupeds only; the main body of the water hav- 
ing been diverted. A large weeping willow waves near them; and old 
fig, olive, orange, peach, pear and pomegranate trees are growing 
irregularly about. 

These gardens once covered many acres devoted to orchard, vineyard 
and vegetables. They have been partially cut up into town blocks; but 
not all. The lower end, toward the foothills, terminates in a willow- 
marsh, whose waters, fed by the overflow and the winter [rains, find 
their way out through the estero to the Santa Barbara Channel. We 
are very modern, now; but one sometimes sighs for the picturesque and 
happy era when the /avadero held its own and even wash-day was a 
pleasant function. 

Santa Barbara, Cal 


THE OLDEST CALIFORNIAN. 


BY EDITH WAGNER 
LD Gabriel, chief of a now extinct tribe of Tulare 
Indians, died six years ago in Salinas, Monterey 
county, California, at the reputed age of 151 
years. He left his tribe and had been living at 
Carmelo for a number of years before Fray Juni- 
pero Serra came to Monterey. At the time of 
the landing of the Franciscan Fathers Gabriel 
was a grandfather. Marrying at fifteen he could 
have been a grandfather at thirty-two. He was, 
it is claimed, Father Junipero’s first convert in 
that region ; and with tears streaming down his 
time-scarred face he told Father Sorrentini of his 
baptism whence he had received the name of 
Gabriel 120 years before. 

Mansard-Collier Engraving Co Father Sorrentini, the priest of Salinas, took a 
OLD GABRIEL great interest in the lonely old Indian who had 
come down from another century. He preserved with care everything 

relating to Gabriel and was firmly convinced of his unparalleled age. 

The Mission Indians were taught trades by the missionaries. Gab- 
riel’s was stone cutting and stone laying. In the twilight of his life he 
used to tell with great pride of his skill as a workman, 

Father Serra erected a chapel of adobe where now stands San Carlos 
Mission, and old Gabriel used to give minute details concerning its 
building. Taking along hislittle band of trained workers, Father Junj- 
pero also built the Soledad and San Antonio Missions. The records show 
that Gabriel was with these founders. And he himself, before these 
records were examined, used to describe the, to him, eventful journey. 

Many old people remember him as ancient when they were children. 
Sefiora Munras who died at ninety affirmed that the old Indian had 
grandchildren older than she. Sefiora Castro who died at ninety-five re- 
membered when a child calling him ‘‘ Old Gabriel.” 
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Father Sorrentini came to Monterey with Bishop Amat in 1845.. Gab- 
riel then was pointed out to them as being Father Serra’s first convert. 
His sixth wife had then been dead thirty years. In'1883 Father Sorren- 
tini administered the last sacrament of the Church to Zacarias a son of 
Gabriel’s by a third wife. This Zacarias was over a hundred ; and for 
years before his death had been more feeble in body and mind than his 
father. 

Gabriel was very abstemious, using neither intoxicating liquors nor 
tobacco. For many years before he died he did not bathe but instead 
scraped himself with an old case knife, after which he would sit or lie 
for hours basking in the sun. It was currently believed that he never 
took a bath—but this must be a libel, as he was owner of a /emescal or 
sweat house (an Indian modification of the hammam) on the banks of 
the Carmel river. 

For thirty-six years before his death he was too feeble to do any hard 
work, but earned a livelihood by weaving zarapes and cinches or braid- 
ing reatas out of rawhide. Bent nearly double he hobbled along leaning 
on a short stick. His coat was covered with bright bits of cloth sewed 
on by his trembling old fingers. A red handkerchief was tied about his 
head ; and crowning that, a high hat—sometimes two or three jammed 
one upon the other. His picture does not do justice to his picturesque 
appearance, which is due perhaps to his old vanity—for he would not be 
photographed in his everyday dress. 

His hair was white, but comparatively thick to the day of his death. 
His skin was black and from out the mummified old face his eyes glowed 
like two smouldering coals. 

Old Gabriel’s portrait, sent by Father Sorrentini to the Pope, was 
hung in the Vatican, as that of the oldest Catholic in the world. His 
latter days were very lonely, for he had forgotten whatlittle Spanish and 
English he knew and for many years there was no one to speak his own 
tongue. He died in the Monterey county hospital March 16, 1890. A 
cloud of reporters and newspaper men settled on the little town like a 
plague of grasshoppers ; and fearful and wonderful were the tales they 
told. But the simple truth was quite marvelous enough. 

It was a matter of pride with us, nearly all Californians born and bred, 
to point to our old Indian, the oldest man in the world ; and to know that 
our kindly clime had nourished one who lived to a century and a half. 

Would that a benevolent Landmarks Club could have preserved him 
to us! 

Les Angeles 









A CHINESE FEUD. 


BY SUI SEEN FAR. 


ANTZE stood behind the counter in her father’s store, list- 
lessly rolling up and down the balls in the counting machine ; 
she was thinking of the feud between the Sam Yups and the 

See Yups. 

Fantze was an American born, and though she wore the 
Chinese dress and ate with chopsticks, she was in many 
respects an American girl; for her mother had died when she 
was in swaddling clothes and her father had allowed the ladies 
of the Mission to have much to do with the bringing up of his 
little daughter. 

And Fantze had a lover—just as any American girl might 
have had—and he, too, was an American Chinese, having 
been brought to the States when but nine years of age. His 
father, a boss laundryman, had returned to China but a short 
time since, leaving his business in charge of his son, who 

managed it so successfully that he bade fair to make his ‘‘pile”’ in a 
much shorter time than his father before him. 

But Wong On had no intention of following his parent to China. 
Degenerate Chinaman! He preferred the land of his adoption to that 
of his forefathers, and cherished the hope of building a little home for 
himself and Fantze in America. 

Wong On and Fantze were engaged — not betrothed as boys and girls 
in China are without having anything to say themselves in the matter, 
but engaged just like ordinary Americans who pledge themselves to 
marry the one (they believe at the time) they love the best. 

Wong On was never seen with Fantze on the street, and he dared not 
venture to ask for permission to visit her in her rooms, but he was for- 
ever finding excuses to call at her father’s store, behind the counter of 
which she spent much time, poring over her picture books, sewing 
and at the same time keeping an eye on any customers who might enter 
during her father’s frequent absences. The two young things had been 
very happy in one another’s companionship, and Fantze’s father had 
smiled and approved. But happy days go by. 

There are ten districts in the Province of Kwangtung. When the 
Chinese say ‘‘a Sam Yup man,” they mean a man from the Third 
District, and when they say ‘‘a See Yup,’’ they mean one from the 
Fourth District, and so on. 

Some time ago in Southern California a Sam Yup murdered a See 
Yup. All the See Yups knew that one of their number had been killed 
by a Sam Yup; but thongh they thirsted for revenge, they could not 
discover the murderer. It therefore became a case, not of man against 
man, but of district against district, and asa result a Sam Yup man soon 
went the way of the murdered See Yup. The See Yups, however, 
proved better detectives than their enemies, and traced the crime so that 
the actual murderer, a man belonging to one of the See Yup’s secret 
societies, was convicted and punished by the law of the land. At this 
the See Yups became so bitterly incensed that notice to boycott all Sam 
Yups was sent by their chiefs to the See Yups all over the continent. 
The boycott spread and became a serious matter, for the See Yups are 
much more numerous than the Sam Yups, the See Yups being chiefly 
laundrymen and laboring men, and the Sam Yups merchants, who 
depend for the success of their business upon the trade of the See Yups. 

Any See Yup seen in the store of a Sam Yup after the issuing of that 
notice was regarded with suspicion by his clan. Indeed, his life was 
not safe, for it was whispered that trusted emissaries of the Brotherhood 
were on the keen lookout for delinquents, who would be dealt with 
summarily and secretly. 
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So Fantze had good cause to feel sad. Supplies being now ordered to 
be sent direct to the chief laundries in the city where her father did 
business, her father's trade was ruined, and her lover, though he visited 
her as often, did so at great risk. 

The door bell rang. It was Wong On; he stepped across the store and 
stood by Fantze’s side. 

“*My pearl is misty today,”’ said he, taking her hands and looking into 
her face. 

**Ah, Wong On,”’ she replied, ‘‘I fear for you—visit me no more, I 
entreat.’”’ 

Wong On’s face became stern. ‘‘AmlIacur?”’ he made answer. 

She shook her head, and a quaint little smile flickered around her 
mouth as she said: ‘‘ In my eyes you are a superior man.”’ 

“Then how can you expect me to leave you when you are in trouble 
and need me?’’ 

** Because, Wong On, vour life is precious, and for my sake you must 
bé discreet.”’ 

**Look,’’ said he, turning over the leaves of a bound Aritish Workman 
which lay on the counter. 

The girl peeped over his shoulder and saw a picture of Queen Victoria 
presenting some soldiers with medals. 

“Those men,’’ explained Wong On, “are receiving a reward for 
bravery. So some day shall I be rewarded, and my medal will be you.” 

Long and earnestly Fantze gazed — then the words came slowly: ‘‘ The 
bravest soldiers receive no reward —they do not live long enough.”’ 


It was a wretched night. The wind blew in wild gusts and drove the 
tain savagely. Wong On emerged from his warm room and started for 
Fantze’s home. He pulled down his cap and turned up his collar and 
walked quickly along, not noticing the footsteps behind him, muffled in 
the downpour. 

He had made up his mind to marry Fantze without further waiting, 
for she and her father were almost destitute, and the lover in him yearned 
to take care of the girl. That very evening did he intend to persuade 
old Lee Fee to allow the Presbyterian minister to perform the ceremony. 
Though the old man burnt sticks of incense to Chinese gods and wor- 
shipped before an ancestral tablet, both he and Fantze were Christians. 

The To-Come appeared before Wong On—the wonderful To-Come. 
He saw therein the most beautiful little woman in the world moving 
about his home, pouring out his tea and preparing his rice. He saw a 
cot; and kicking and crowing therein a baby —a boy baby with around, 
shaven head and Fantze’s eyes. He saw himself receiving the con- 
gratulations of all the wifeless, motherless, sisterless, childless American 
Chinamen. ‘‘Ah!”’ thought he, with a pitying thrill, ‘‘I will invite 
them by the half dozens to spend evenings with me, and Fantze shall 
entertain them as I have sometimes seen the wives of my American 
friends entertain their husbands’ company. How very happy I shall be!”’ 

A fire kindled in his heart. Just a few more steps and he would be 
with Fantze. But then there was aswish. Long, skinny arms threw a 
bleeding body against the door, on the other side of which sat Fantze 
dreaming of someone. Then Quong Sin, agent of one of the See Yup’s 
secret societies, thrust a bloody blade up hissleeve and slunk silently away. 


Time brings changes. In time the feud between the Sam Yups and 
See Yups died out, and Fantze became the wife of a proud old Con- 
fucianist who took her home to China. She renounced Christianity ; 
but the last heard of her was that she had shown to some travelers as 
her most precious possession a picture torn from a Christian book. 
Underneath the picture is said to be written in Fantze’s round hand: 
“These are brave men, but where are the bravest ?”’ 

Montreal, Can. 





SONGS OF THE NAVAJOS. 
FROM THE MUSICIAN’S POINT OF VIEW. 
BY JOHN COMFORT FILLMORE. 

\ ROM' the 'stand-point of the scientific student of folk- 
B song, all these Navajo songs which I have had the op- 
portunity to study are extremely interesting. This 
: interest, too, is of several different kinds. The Navajos, 
like all other makers of folk-music, use their songs as a 
medium of poetic and emotional expression ; and it is 
very interesting to note the quality of melody they em- 
ploy for this purpose. One may note the range and 
kind of intervals, the kind of rhythm and metre and the 
quality of tone which these people find appropriate to 
the expression of certain ideas and feelings in song. A comparison of 
the Navajo songs, in these particulars, with the corresponding songs of 
other tribes and races would be a most interesting ethnological study ; 
especially as the innermost life of all our aboriginal tribes is embodied 
in their music. So far as I know, all their prayers and expressions of 
religious feeling find outlet in song ; so do all the deeper social emotions ; 
and the historical records of the tribes, the traditions of noble deeds, the 
memories of good and bad fortunes received at the hands of the gods, all 

are recorded and handed down in the songs of the various societies. 

In Dr. Matthews’s paper (printed last month in these pages,) account 
is given of the poetic contents of some of the songs. Before proceeding 
to discuss any of them from the musician’s point of view, I desire to add 
a word concerning three of the songs, the music of which I have trans- 
cribed from the records of Dr. Matthews’s phonographic cylinders. I 
give the account from notes sent me by Dr. Matthews. 

The two songs recorded on cylinder No. 38 are ‘“‘songs of the War- 
gods sung in a ceremony where men, dressed to represent the wargods, 
enter the medicine lodge.’’ Dr. Matthews translates the songs as fol- 
lows, premising that “SLAYER-OF-THE-ALIEN-GODS” and “CHILD- 
OF-THE-WATERS ”’ are the principal Navajo wargods. 

1. Now SLAYER-OF-THE-ALIEN-GODS advances. 
2. Above, among the peaks, he advances. 

‘3. Now CHILD-OF-THE-WATERS advances. 

4. Below, among the foot-hills he advances. 

The one on cylinder No. 49 is called the Finishing Song. ‘It is the 
last song sung during the great nine-days’ ceremony of the Night-chant. 
It is sung at daybreak, after a long night of song and vigil. To explain 
the meaning, even if I gave you the text and translation, would require 
a chapter, so I will not attempt it. The song refers to mysteries con- 
nected with the ceremony.”’ 

The song on cylinder 62 “is a song sung by a dozen male voices while 
the singers dance, out of doors, on the last night of the ceremony of the 
Night-chant. There are only two words in the song to which any 
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TRANSCRIBED BY J. C. FILLMORE. 


CYLINDER No. 38. SONGS TO THE WAR-GOD 
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meaning is assigned, and these are archaic; one of them means ‘The 
Corn grows up,’ and the other ‘The Rain descends.’ These songs are 
sung loudly and may be heard a mile off on a still autumn night.” 

All the Navajo songs I have heard, either in Dr. Matthews’s phono- 
graphic records or from the Indians themselves, have been sung with a 
quality of tone that suggests that they must be very primitive in charac- 
ter. Some of them are howls rather than songs, and the emphatic notes 
are sometimes grunts quite indefinite in pitch. Others, like that on 
cylinder No. 62, are sung in falsetto and with a peculiar tremolo impos- 
sible to describe and difficult to imitate. Evidently these people have 
not yet begun to pay any attention to beauty of tone quality ; they sing 
in tones more like those of wild animals than those of human voices. 
But the curious thing, to a musician, is this: that a// this shouting, 
howling and whining proceeds along chord-lines. I have elsewhere 
pointed out the vital significance of this fact.* It shows, I think, 
plainly enough, that ‘he line of least resistance for a voice making folk- 
melody spontaneously is the‘line of a major or minor chord. I ought to 
premise, however, that what is true of the songs of these Navajos is 
equally true of the folk-music of all races, so far as I have yet studied 
them. My work in this field has included the songs of several of our 
own Indian tribes besides the: Navajos; viz. Omahas, Poncas, Pawnees, 
Sioux, Otoes, Winnebagos, Zujfiis, Iroquois, Coahuia, Pomo and Esqui- 
maux, besides two remote tribes in the mountains of Mexico, the Tara- 
humar and Tepehuan tribes, whose songs were given me by the ethnologist 
Carl Lumholtz. Further, I made a very thorough study of the songs of 
the Kwakiutl Indians from Vancouver Island when they were at the 
World’s Fair in Chicago and have studied many of their songs since in 
phonographic records taken by Dr. Franz Boas, who had them in 
charge. My studies have also included songs of the Australian canni- 
bals given me by Mr. Carl Lumbholtz, songs taken down at first hand 
from South Sea Islanders, Javanese, Chinese, Japanese, Arabs, Turks 
and Dahomeyans at the World’s Fair, and of course the folk-music of 
all the European races, including the Russian. 

In all folk-music, everywhere, I find unity of the principle on which 
it is constructed. Folk-melody, everywhere, the world over, is harmonic 
melody; it has a key-note or Tonic and tends to move along the line of 
the Tonic chord, adding afterwards the tones which belong to the 
chords most nearly related to the Tonic. These are no other than the 
tones which make up our major and minor diatonic scales. In some of 
these races the tendency appears to be strong to add to the Tonic chord 
only the second and sixth of the major scale, sometimes laying the 


*See “A Study of Omaha Indian Music’’ by Alice C. Fletcher and John Comfort 
Fillmore, published by the Peabody Museum of American Archeology and Ethnology 
of Harvard University, 1893; ‘Primitive Scales and Rhythms,” published in the Mem~ 
oirs of the International Congress of Anthropology, Chicago, 1893; ‘‘A Woman’s Song 
of the Kwakiutl Indians,” in the Journal of American Folk-lore, Oct.—Dec., 1893; also 
a paper in the same magazine for April-June, 1895; and various papers in the magazine 
Music, published in Chicago by W. S. B. Matthews, besides one on ‘‘Some Tigua 
Songs,” published in the Lanp oF SUNSHINE for May, 1896. 
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principal stress on the first (Do) and sometimes on the sixth (La). In 
the former case the key is major and in the latter minor. The same 
tones are used for both keys and the question of key is simply a question 
of the location of the centre of gravity. These five-toned scales are 
not only exceedingly common asa basis for the old Scotch and Irish 
folk-songs, but almost equally so for peoples as widely separated as the 
Omaha Indians, the African Negroes and the Chinese. 

The Navajo songs I have here transcribed are illustrations of melody 
so primitive as to bring us very near to the beginning of music-making. 
Number 1, on cylinder 38, isin C minor. C is plainly the key-note and 
the song is confined mainly to that tone and its minor third, E flat. G, 
the remaining component of the Tonic chord, does not appear at all, 
but B flat comes in at first so decidedly as to suggest E flat major as the 
Tonic chord. It also appears later asa bye-tone. The implied harmony 
of the song is plainly the chord of C minor as Tonic and its relative 
major, E flat. The second song on the same cylinder, after a prelimi- 
nary flourish, settles down to the interval D—F sharp, suggesting D as 
the key-note, but not making it absolutely decisive. 

The two songs on cylinder 41, a part of one of which I give here, 
embody a complete major Tonic chord and nothing else. Dr. Matthews 
thinks this is the Bluebird song referred to in his paper, (he had not the 
cylinder by him when he wrote). The song on cylinder 49 also contains 
a complete major chord and nothing else. The one on cylinder 62 is in 
F major. It embodies the Tonic chord F-A-C and adds the second (G) 
and the sixth (D) of the scale. That is to say it is built on precisely the 
same five-toned scale which characterizes most of the ancient Irish and 
Scotch folk-music and is found all over the world at a certain stage of 
musical development. 

Such coincidences as these are not the result of accident but of law. 
There is unity of folk-music the world over, no matter how widely sep- 
arated in blood, habitat and customs may be the peoples who make it, 
simply because there is unity in human nature as regards the structure 
of the ear and of the vocal chords, and also as regards the correlation of 
these with acoustic laws on the one hand and with physical laws on 
the other. It has taken us a good while to find this out, simply because 
competent musicians have not hitherto had their attention directed to 
the phenomena. Indeed, an examination of Richard Wallascheck’s 
book entitled Primitive Music, an exhaustive summary of what was 
known on the subject up to the spring of 1893, when his book was pub- 
lished, will show that up to that time there was a great paucity of 
authentic material. Even now there are students (not musicians, how- 
ever) who are working at the problem of folk-music on the assumption 
that every accidental aberration from the chord-line on the part of the 
untrained savage is made with deliberate intention and implies a new 
form of scale. This is, of course, quite as absurd as it would be to assume 
that a new scale is required every time our own singers sing out of tune. 
But I have dealt with this question minutely in the various publications 
heretofore referred to. 


Pomona College Claremont, Cal 





OUR NOVEMBER. 


BY JULIA BOYNTON OREEN. 


The little nomads of the air 
On Autumn’s pilgrimage set forth ; 
Out of the rigors of the North 
They come to find our meadows fair. 
We, newly alien from the East, 
Mark quickly the access of song, 
Happy to have by this new throng 
The Summer’s merry choirs increased. 


We watch the coming of the showers 
And see the first faint emerald stain 
Grow deeper in the lush young grain, 

And see the tapestries of flowers 

Spread quickly on the sunny slopes. 
Strange lessons these! Unlearn the past ! 
Winter is here, is here at last, 

A time of blossoming, birds and hopes ! 


FIRES IN THE SIERRA.” 


BY ABBOT KINNEY 





FOREST fire creates a feeling of resentment in the 
lover of nature. The destruction of beauty, the 
deterioration of scenery and the long-enduring 
ugly scars are all a source of pain to a decent man. 
The sportsman is hurt by the forest fire. Such 
fires destroy animal food, kill the young, and re- 
duce the game. Fires kill fish in three ways— by 
actual boiling (as recently in the North Fork of the 
San Gabriel), by reduced or dried up streams in- 
efficient to hold them, and by floods, from burned 
water-sheds, full of mud which suffocates the fish. 
These things are quite enough to warrant a reasonable system to pre- 

vent such injuries. Every year our mountains and their forests, fish, 
game and tonic climate are more and more sought. Their beauties are 
an attraction to the tourist and a valuable asset to the community. But 
this is by no means all. We do not have to appeal to the lover of Nature 
or the lover of sport or to the hotel keeper, real estate man or climate 
seeker on this forest fire question. The forest fire is of the first import- 
ance as an economic danger to Southern California. The destruction of 
wood and timber is in some sections important, as standing forests of 
dead, white skeleton trees testify on Grayback and San Bernardino. But 
this is not the great danger of damage of our forest fires. The danger 
is to the water-sheds. A forest fire burns brush, trees and, what is more 
important to the water-shed, the humus or forest soil. The water-hold- 
ing capacity of the steep mountain sides is reduced. The rainfall can- 
not be so well retained and absorbed on a devastated, fire-swept mount- 
ain as on the same area forest-covered. 











*See page 231. 
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Consequently the water is delivered suddenly in floods. Mud, sand 
and boulders are carried down to the valleys. These are left on good 
lands or aid in the erosion of banks and the eating up by the torrent of 
‘fertile fields. Sometimes the detritus of mud and stones is so great that 
as soon as the grade is reduced (from the mountain to the valley) it is 
dropped in the channel, this becomes choked, and the flood takes a new 
and still more devastating course. The great forest fires on the water- 
sheds of the Santa Ana, San Gabriel and Tejunga (Los Angeles) will 
surely increase the flood action of these streams during the rainy season. 
The flood water is gone after the flood is over. What the forest would 
have held back from a too sudden delivery and given out slowly and 
beneficently in the dry season, is dissipated in the torrent-rush from the 


burned district. 

I visited the mountains this summer immediately after the great fire 
on the south side of the Santa Ana water-shed. The south side alone 
was burned. A heavy summer rain had put the fire out. Every gully 
and cafion from the burned district showed marked flood action. The 
Santa Ana had been so filled with mud that many of the trout had been 
smothered. Sand, roots, cinders and rubbish were in strong evidence. 
I saw no marks of flood action on the north or unburned side. The 
streams on that side were clear, while those on the south were mere 
muddy dribblets. Nowhere could there be a stronger illustration of the 
power of a forested area to hold back a given rainfall to an even and 
unsullied delivery, and of the destructive power of a burned-off mountain 
to give from the same rainfall a torrent charged with mud and rocks. 

These forest fires are with us largely the result of campers’ careless- 
ness. The laws against fire are ample. The government has also re- 
served its mountain forest land. The trouble is that there is no one to 
enforce the laws and no one to manage the forest reserves. These devas- 
tating fires should be stopped. What is required is a manager and a 
patrol. An intelligent manager could take a company of cavalry in the 
dry season ard, with a few miles of extension of present telephone wires 
to signal points, prevent most of the fires that now occur and put out 
those that did start within the first 24 hours. The lull of the wind at 
night almost everywhere offers facilities for putting out mountain fires, 
if you can only bring up a force to attack the fire at that time. Sucha 
system would contemplate regulations for the Reservations. Rules and 
advice would be printed on cards and handed to persons going into the 
mountains on the roads and trails. One of these rules would impose a 
penalty and fine on anyone leaving a fire burning or for setting any fire 
not necessary for heat or cooking. This single rule, enforced, would 
prevent nine-tenths of our mountain fires. The signal points would 
give notice of even every campfire smoke and the patrols would visit 
camps and further freshen the rules on fires and demonstrate the force 
to punish criminal carelessness. 

Forest fires on the steep mountains of Southern California are a men- 
ace to the productive capacity of the country. The resulting floods will 
destroy much of our good lands. The resulting drouths will deprive 
us of necessary water, and the denuded mountains will deteriorate our 
climate. These fires are wasteful and wholly unnecessary. They can 
be stopped and we ought to see to it that they are stopped. A detail of 
cavalry like those in the Yellowstone and Yosemite is the first thing. 
Let our public bodies ask for it and our public men get it. 


Sierra Madre, Cal. 
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Rt. Rey. Joseph H Johnson, Bishop of Los Angeles. 
4. T. Bertrand, Official Photographer 


Junipero Serra’s original adobe church at San Juan Capistrano (founded 1776) is now 
saved. The broken roof of sycamore poles is replaced with a structure of Oregon pine 
and the old tiles have been replaced so that the roof looks precisely as it did in its 
prime. The building will now stand for another century. The 400 feet of cloisters, re- 
roofed by the Club, have been waterproofed with asphaltum as they were originally 
Ard thus the heavy work at Capist:ano is done ; though there will be small expendi 
tures from time to time to carry out minor details of preservation 

San Fernando Mission has now been taken up. It will be remembered that the 
Club has a ten years’ lease on San Juan, with preference as purchaser if the property 
should ever be for sale. The directors are very happy to state that its work at San 
Fernando will be on the same advantageous and unusual footing. The enormous 
monastery must be saved. and so must the great church. The former isa fine mass 
240 x 66 feet ; but its roof is so ruined that the whole building will fall soon unless it is 
made water-tight. The tiles must be carefully removed, an Oregon pine roof framed, 
and the tiles replaced. There are also some terrible breachesin the walls. The church 
is entirely unroofed ; and a shake covering must be put on temporarily—until the Club 
can go tothe heavy expense of buying tiles to cover it. To preserve these two buildings— 
both so much larger than those at Capistrano—will require an immediate outlay of $2000; 
and with the aid of a public so intelligent and so generous as this has proved itself, the 
Club expectsto raise that sum. An illustrated article on San Fernando will soon ap 
pear in these pages. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad has generously given the Club half freight rates on 
material for the work, and extended other courtesies 

The Club (and everyone who desires the preservation of our historic landmarks) is 
again debtor to Bishop Montgomery, without whose courtesy, liberal spirit and cultured 
interest in this work nothing of importance could have been accomplished 

y The first annual meeting of the Club will be held in Los Angeles November 17, at the 
Friday Morning Club Rooms, 33046 South Broadway, at 7:30 p.m. Reports of the work 
done will be presented, and officers elected for the coming year. All members of the 
Club are cordially invited ; and all friends of the work as well. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE CAUSB. 

Previously acknowledged : Cash $920.50 ; services and material, $412; total, $1332.50 

(The $5 credited in the October number as ‘collected by Mrs. Worrell’? was con 
tributed by Mrs. D. F. Donegan, N. Cohen, Fred Eaton, T. D. Stimson, and J. 5 
Brennan.) 

NEW CONTRIBUTIONS 

Mrs. Frank McGrath, $5; Eliza Perley, Ontario, $2. 

$1 each: F. H. Agnew; Mrs. Adolph Wood, Mrs. Seth Marshall, San Bernardino ; 
Mrs. John W. Davis, Colton; H. W. Hellman. 











If a man remembered, he would never run, Itis only when ALMOST 
our memories are locked up and our minds gone a-fishing that our 
we panic. 

Two years ago a great many respectable people fancied that this nation 
was being and to be administered by the Debs crowd. A year later they 
trembled at the frown of our new czar, the A.P. A. To-day these terrors 
are like Moses, and no maf knoweth where their gravesare. A year from 
to-day a man will have to dig as deep to remember that he ever feared 
the business sense and the business honor of the country were going to the 
repudiation bow-wows November 4, 1896. The fact of it is, men and 
brethren, we can make many monkeys of ourselves by the way-side ; but 
when we get in at even-tide it is not to the asylum, I would venture to 
amend Mr. Le Gallienne’s dictum that “a nation is a big fool with an 
army.’’ A nation is a wise adjustment of fools. 


As the Lion was whelped among New England snows, and WINTERS 
passed his cubhood in them until long after he was old enough AND 
to know better, he thinks he has some idea of the value of ten batt 
below zero as a means of grace. Fora boy, the Eastern winter is not 
unredeemed. It would bea dullard indeed who could forget the sweet 
thrill of landing a snow-ball (well case-hardened over night) just back of 
the odious Burpee ear ; or the mile-a-minute on the double-runner down 
Dolloff’s hill ; or the merry bells and cuddled straw and icy moon as the 
big pung crunched the snow ; or how the thirty-mile mirror of Winnipe- 
saukee rang to his heel as he skated down the long line of bobbing 
flannel flaglets and whopped out sinewy pickerel through the holes in 
the ice. Verily it was good, and the Lion would be last in the world to 
belittle those gallant sports. 

But after all it was rather costly fum. Every year there were those 
that paid the roses out of their cheeks and the spring from their step. 
All of that “ bracing cold’ could not brace them again. Anyone who 
knows the vital statistics of New England—the proud cradle of pneu- 
monia and consumption—knows how they went. The yellow fever in 
the South claims fewer victims. 

Of course it was cheaper for most of us; but at best we gave four 
months of danger and discomfort for maybe ten days of fun. Jogging 
the furnace, and thawing teet and hands and faces, and playing that the 
ball and chain of overcoat, overshoes, tippet, mittens, ear-muffs and 
chest-protectors was as pleasant as it was necessary ; breathing day and 
night a vicious, superheated, humanity-poisoned atmosphere, and call- 
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ing to people to “shut the door,” lest a breath of God’s air touch us 
with congestion of the lungs; watching the yearly funeral of Nature 
(and those of friends who made too free with her); wading snow and 
slash, and dancing to keep from freezing—it was rather more than a few 
sleighrides were really worth. 

No, the Lion is glad that having been many kinds of a fool he doesn’t 
have to be that kind any longer. Hecan live anwhere, not being tender; 
but he prefers to live where it is worth while. It is good enough for 
him where God is goodnatured all the time, and where his own cubs, 
now, sleep every night in the year by an open window, and every morning 
leap into an unheated bath by an open window, and get out doors every 
day between one Christmas and another; where they snowball with 
Maréchal Niels in February, and can by an hour’s ride up the mountains 
get real snowballs, or by an hour the other way tumble into the Pacific 
breakers and out all aglow. If there is no sugaring-off for them to go to 
at the risk of their lungs, fresh fruit every day of the year seems to keep 
them from missing it ; and if a prudent Providence does not furnish ice 
half the year to keep them from spoiling, the eternal sunshine seems to 
soak into their tempers. 

It is good enough for the Lion. But being a tolerant beast, he doesn’t 
mind if others prefer to live in prison a third of the year for the relief 
of getting out in time to rest a little before the sunstroke season comes 
on. 

€very- Perhaps the most disheartening token of the multiplication of 


BooY’s stupidity is the fashion in which we are permitting the ruin of 


BUSINESS. " . =: ssa . 
our forests. Fat-witted with civilized ease we munch our daily 


bread, and think dollars, and bat our eyes at whatever might set us to 
thinking anything else, smugly complacent while a lot of idiots and a 
sprinkling of criminals proceed to turn our paradise into a desert. The 
forests of the Southwest are small compared to our enormous area ; and 
this is particularly true in Southern California. It is not too much to say 
—as everyone not wholly ignorant of science knows—that this match- 
less Eden of ours is dependent upon the forests of our water-sheds. 
When those forests disappear from the abrupt peaks, our semi-tropic 
valleys will begin to shrivel and go on shriveling, until their fertility is 
gone. What have our children ever done to us that we should desire to 
bring the desert upon them? Yet with a stupidity and carelessness 
equally inconceivable, we are inviting that very thing. ‘‘ Only a moun- 
tain fire!’’ Yes, only! Southern California would be so pleasant with- 
out water—and only those who trust in God and pour their powder down 
the well can expect to have streams very long after the forests are 
finished. 

The government itself is waking up. The National Forestry Com- 
mission has just been here to inspect the national reservations which 
embrace most of our forests; and the government will do what it can— 
but it cannot prevent our incendiaries. We must to seeto that ourselves; 
and there is no person whose business or pleasure lies in Southern Cali- 
fornia, but has a personal interest in this matter. Itis time for people 
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who can think when they try, tosee that wedo something, and from and 
after the year of grace 1896 there shall never be another serious fire in 
the Sierra Madre. 


Mark Twain needn’t hurry about coming home. Weall wish FUNNIER 
him back, bless his frowsled, rat-grey head—and full of new THAN 
honors and new money. But he isn’t essential to the preserva- TWAIN. 
tion of American humor. A few weeks before 500 sunstruck people 
were buried in one day in that city (not to mention 1,750 other people 
who were sunstuck in that week but didn’t quite die) a New York tup- 
penny magazine published an enthusiastic article proving that New 
York ‘‘is the ideal summer resort of America.’’ Itis. Like . 


A certain romantic interest attaches to the class of people GREENWOOD 
who think the Almighty is not half so smart as the cement TREES, AND 
contractor at eight cents per square foot. They set one to GREENWOULDN’TS. 
wondering how much worse the Creator could have done if He had tried. 
It is a sad fact of Nature that tree-roots frequently hump sidewalks up 
an inch or two. Therefore, these folk who forget God will have no 
trees. They prefer to wear bald sidewalks and blue glasses—or, more 
exactly, to enjoy the baldness themselves and let their grandchildren 
wear the glasses. But if the Maker has given a good deal of time to the 
amusement of making freaks, He has remedied us with mortality. Los 
Angeles will be the most beautiful city in the United States—when 
enough of the people have died who think more of the blistered Portland 
cement than they do of God’s green trees. 


With this number the fifth volume of the LAND OF SUNSHINE 'F WE DO 
is ended—and a rather respectable volume, too, for an unsub- SAY IT aS 
sidized magazine on the “frontier.’’ From the start this little SHOULDN'T, 
monthly, of and in and for the Southwest against the field, bas been 
most generously treated at home and abroad. It is steadily growing in 
business and in esteem. It has in its home field such a patronage as no 
other magazine published anywhere ever had here. It has more Eastern 
subscribers than the whole circulation of any other California monthly ; 
subscribers in every State of the Union and every civilized country in 
the world. It has found the affection of its home folks, the respect of 
the critics, the practical friendship of the foremost writers. And it has 
tried to deserve all these things not by acrobatics, not by polite lying, 
but.by doing honest work. It hastried to discourage literary swindling 
and incompetency in its field, and to draw out the potentialities of 
worthy work—and it has brought to light several writers of genuine 
promise. It has demonstrated not only the value but the possibility of 
the genuine magazine of locality ; and to its little audience of fifty 
thousand readers—a small audience as the big magazines go, but an 
unusually friendly one—begs to say again that its one ambition is to be 
adequately and worthily the magazine of California and the Southwest. 

A fit representative of such a field and such a population will be good 
enough for any company anywhere. 

Puck (in which I hardly think the article would have appeared a couple 
of years ago) wishes to know “‘ why all brainy women—women doctors, 
emancipators, lawyers—are so homely?” It is a very easy conundrum, 
cherished jester. The answer is, because—they aren’t. 


There is, for sure, something in this stmilia similibus business, men- 
tally as well as physically. Or maybe it comes back to the proverb that 
a man becomes what he eats. Here is Lombroso, the great Italian guess- 
worker who has fed for years on criminology. He has studied thieves 
until he knows more about them thantheir Maker ever dreamed. And 
just now he has been convicted and fined by a court of law for literary 


theft. 
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It is easy enough to see why the pen 
is mightier than the sword. A thousand- 
fold as many people think they know how 
to use it. These would be comparatively comfortable 
times if all scribblers might be disarmed of their present weapons and 
merely turned loose to do the community what little damage they would 
be able to with cutlasses. 


Richard Le Gallienne’s Prose Fancies is an extraordinarily 


dOY FOR— pretty book ; a new proof of the artistic taste for which its pub- 
AN HOUR. 


lishers are so soon renowned. Nor does its attraction stop 
with the beautiful dress. No one can doubt the exceeding cleverness of 
Mr. Le Gallienne. He has imagination and heart to back his skill in turn- 
ing epigrams at the drop of the hat. We do not demand too much of 
the essayettist. So he be bright, brief and skilful at making a potato 
into a proverb, he has his calling and election sure. And Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne can do all these literary acrobatics much better than the average 
of his fellows. But he could do something else ; and when one has read 
this graceful volume and appreciated all its charms, one winds up with 
wondering after all why the deuce he didn’t. “A Seventh-Story 
Heaven,”’ ‘On Loving One’s Enemies,”’ and “ The Fallacy of a Nation ”’ 
are the meanderings best worth while. Of the other chapters, many are 
so very slight that it is hard to understand how they were deemed worth 
saving past the periodical publication in which they were all very well. 
Herbert S. Stone & Co., Chicago. $1.25. 


If Hamlin Garland sometimes makes one itch to pick up the 
first thing that comes handy to be thrown, he has alsoa redeem- 
ing way of impelling one to choose a bouquet for missile. His 
recent description (in Harpers’ Weekly) of the Moqui Snake-Dance is a 
fine, broad piece of work ; and so long as he will travel with that sort of 
baggage no one will question his right to traveland tell. The ethnologic 
explanations, learned from a wholly unnoted expeditioner, are not much 
important; but what Mr. Garland saw and thought about it is uncom- 
monly interesting and instructive. If he was pompous in Mexico toward 
a people he did not know, he is dignified here among equally unguessed 
strangers—and all that makes so important a difference is that in the 
latter case he did not bring a prejudice along. To see a little in-door 
man patronizing the achievements of the great Mexican who has lived 
and done more than a thousand lives of his would balance is amusing 
enough once, but grows indigestible when every tuppenny tourist repeats 
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it. And on the other hand it is encouraging and warming when a trav- 
eler can see the human and elemental in a primitive race. Perhaps all 
that Mr. Garland needs, after all, is to get out West and stay long enough 
for it to soak in—but the really West, and not the Nebraska farm-hand 
area with its pig-pen horizon. His first taste of the large aperient seems 
to have worked very well. 

He should, however, while he is making so good a job, abandon the 
impertinence of that spelling ‘‘ Moki’’—an atrocity invented by certain 
half-educated ethnologists who will probably never grow old enough to 
know any better. Moqui has had a place in literature and history since 
long before any of these mis-spellers had ancestors; and people who 
know anything of bibliography or of linguistics and have any sense of 
fitness will retain it. 2 


Those Good Normans is not only by “Gyp,”’ but “Gyp”’ at “A BON 
her sauciest. The sarcastic novel of manners is always enter- 
taining, for sarcasm is dull only when it is directed at Us—and 
as every rational being knows, a Bon Normand is always the 
Other Fellow. Nationally as well as individually ; so we may duly and 
doubly enjoy Madame la Comtesse’s untender skill in the vivisection of 
a parvenu career wholly unlike anything we ever see in this country. 
She is so calm in her surgery that one does not fancy she has a grudge ; 
and it seems a pity—for if she did hate the subjects she takes the scalpel 
to, she would be having so much fun! Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago. 
$1.25. 

It was hardly worth the Crif¢ic’s nerves to feel an accusation FRIENDS 
of unfriendliness or unfairness to the West. It wasnot a West- 
ern accusation nor a responsible one ; forthe tottering monthly 
which made it is as little Californian as it is little honored. Without 
standing at home or abroad in the matter of brains, its morals are coming 
to be as well understood, for it has been repeatedly convicted of common 
lying, to say nothing of theft. That the Critic at all noticed such a 
charge from such a source is the best evidence of its more than desire to 
stand well with the West. 

Real Westerners recognize in the Critic an earnest, if not very inti- 
mate, friend of whatever in the West can decently be befriended. It is 
a friend also of the South and North, and Patagonia and New Jersey— 
and every other place whence comes work that is good. Like the rest 
of us it makes mistakes. Like millions of other fenced Americans it 
cannot wholly understand the outer geography nor realize the people 
who do not have to live in New York and those who think “all by their 
lonesome.’’ But it isa generous advocate of whatever it understands to 
be literature ; and first and last it is doing its best for the literature of 
the world, as the Overland is of late doing its worst for the literature 
of California, 

Deborah, the Advanced Woman, is not, as one might jum ONE 
to guess, a story of to-day ; and indeed the subtitle is mislead- OF THE 
ing and a mistake. ‘‘ Deborah’’ was ‘‘advanced”’ fifty years 

©; not toa profession nor to chronic unease, but merely to a dislike 
o polygamy and the book would have been more accurately ticketed 
and far better sold if given a name in tune with its contents. The story, 
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by Mary Ives Todd, is one of Mormonism; and the heroine, whose 
mother was a victim of Joseph Smith, goes through the flight from 
Nauvoo and other dramatic adventures. She is a Mormon, and so is her 
lover-husband ; but both of them get enough of the Faith. The book is 
well informed, and rather interesting, but lacks constructive skill. The 
Arena Pub. Co., Boston. 

HERE The ever-amiable Aug. F. Jaccaci ought to be aware, ‘‘on the 
AND trail of Don Quixote ”’ or off it, that to “‘Don” a Spaniard’s 
THERE. last name (‘‘ Don Pacheco” is the specific case in Scridner’s) is 
the last possible blunder. It would be just as conceivable to address 

Victoria as ‘‘ Mrs. Queen.’’ 

Prof. Francis J. Child, of Harvard —‘‘ Stubby Child,” to ten thousand 
of his aging ex-pupils—died Sept. 11, the last man of a noble company. 
His books never sold by the 50,000, nor have the newspapers ever dia- 
grammed his underwear, and he was not a ‘‘ popular idol.’’ But few 
men of his generation have done so much for literature, and few have 
left monuments that will stand so tall in centuries after the “literary 
successes’? who grasshopper us to-day shall have been forgotten of their 
very gravestones. 

Chas. A. Keeler, the young scientist and poet of Berkeley, has printed 
for private circulation 7he Promise of the Ages, a blank-verse proffer to 
reconcile evolution and God. It is an ambitious undertaking ; but at all 
events Mr. Keeler brings to it —as to all his work —dignity and earnest 
thought. 

This court has received official information that Hezekiah Butterworth 
—the ignorance and dishonesty of whose article in the Review o/ 
Reviews on South American poets were duly exposed here not long ago— 
is not now ‘‘of the Youth’s Companion.’ Nay, even that his connection 
with that paper ceased a year ago /rovecho! The Companion is en- 
titled to the benefit of the correction. 

Prof S.J. Brun, of Stanford University, has issued a volume of folk- 
lore Zales of Languedoc. Published by Doxey, San Francisco. 

The Lotus, Kansas City, has burst into sudden bloom. Its September 
number takes easy rank as the handsomest and most artistic of all the 
bibelots. Walter Blackburn Harte has become the editor; and as he has 
approved himself an earnest and vigorous writer, his connection is 
enough to make us wish well to at least one bibelot in the shoal of them 

Zi Mundo, the bright and attractive illustrated weekly of the City of 
Mexico, has now a wide-awake daily edition. 

Elizabeth Harrison, principal of the Chicago Kindergarten College, 
has made a valuable book in her Siudy of Child Nature from the Kin- 
dergarien Standpoint. If somewhat didactic, it is a volume any mother 
should profit by reading. Or any father, for that matter. 

She Fell in Love with Her Husband is a sufficiently exciting story of 
love and hate and strikes in the German mines. ‘‘ Hartmann”’ the 
giant villain who after all has some right blood in him, is a rather strik- 
ing character. The novel is by E. Werner. Rand, McNally & Co., 
Chicago ; paper, 25 cents. 

Rhoda Broughton needs no guideboard among those who thrill over 
her novels, and they will find and thrill over her latest— Not Wisely, 
But Too Weill. Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago. Paper, 25 cents. 

Another of Werner’s readable novels, 7he Price He Paid, is newly 
issued in the “‘ Globe Library.” Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago. Paper, 
25 cents. 

This magazine is indebted to Hon, J. Sterling Morton, Secretary ot 
the Interior, for publications of the Nebraska Historical Society, in 
which he is an active working member. 
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THE BICYCLE YEAR. 


famous trainer of bicycle racers said last spring 
OF that there were ten thousand young men in this 

country alone who are taking part in bicycle rac- 
ing. California has at least five per cent. of them, in- 
cluding some of the best. These young men, like the 
college foot-ball players, are most-of"them as strong 
mentally as physically. 

The champion of 1895 was Edward C. Bald, of Buffalo, 
and he has been one of the best this year. He gave Cal- 
ifornia credit for his splendid work last year, as he came 
here in the winter and had the benefit of this climate to 
trainin. Because he did not spend last winter here he 
did not do as well this season 

The man of this season was Thomas Cooper, of 
Detroit, who visited the Southwest last winter. Cooper 
is perfect physically, and mentally he is the equal of any 
of his rivals. Formerly he was a chemist, but found 
bicycle racing more lucrative. This summer he was able 
to send his sister and mother to Europe, as well as to help 
his father, who is a poor man 

Otto Ziegler, the little German lad of San José, who 
isto become a lawyer after he gives up bicycle racing, 
has earned his share of glory this year. Hardly a month 
ago he had his arm broken in a fall. This threw him out 
of the races for the rest of the year, but the season was 
nearly over. Early last season his arm was broken in an 
Indiana town by a track fall, and thus he was kept from 
taking from Bald the honor of champion, which he had 
showed promise of doing, Ziegler is one of the world’s 
half-dozen best riders, and has beaten every American of 
note 

For a few weeks, late this season, a little fellow from 
near Boston, named Butler, attracted great attention in 
the cycling world by winning from Cooper, Bald, Ziegler 
and the other great men. His work was as surprising as 
that of Ziegler in 1894, when he first met the best men of 
the East at Denver and vanquished them all 
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H. VAN HERIK. 


The sensational ride of 1896 was that of Anderson at 
St. Louis. He dida mile in 1:03, paced by a locomotive. 
Early in the summer Dennis, of Denver, an unknown 
rider, rode a mile in 1:17 down a slight grade with a 
hurricane at his back. But the most valuable record 
made this year was that of the mile paced by four-men 
machines on the mile track at Coronado Beach. W. W. 
Hamilton, from Pueblo, Colorado, was the record 


breaker, and though it was almost his first trial, he did Aa 
the mile under 1:40, thanks to California climate —and BASSE GESTS. 
this was in midwioter when the snow was deep back 


East. Afterwards twenty trials on the same track were 

made by other record breakers unsuccessfully, and Ham- 

ilton still holds the record. i 
Clinton Coulter, of San Francisco, now holds the mile 

record unpaced —that is, riding all alone with no assist- 

ance from competition or multicycles. His time of 1°59 1-5 


B. E. ANDERSON. S. W. RAMSEY. H, C. CLARK. 





HOMER FAIRMON, 





was made on the Denver track in October. 
Clark,a Denver boy, was awarded the Morgan & 








A. F. SENN. Wright slab of gold, worth in weight nearly a thousand W. DE CARDY. 
dollars, for making the unpaced record last year on this 
same Denver track. 

The only track fatality for several years occurred in 
mid-summer. Joe Griebler, of Minneapolis, ran off the 
high bank of an Eastern track during a fit of something 
like * blind staggern”’ and collided with a fence. 

Several parties o' American racing men visited Europe 
this year, and late m the season the visit was repaid by 
Micheel, the little Welchman, who rode five miles last 
W. BAINBRIDGE. month in Chicago in nine minutes and 38 seconds. He Cc. B. PIKE 
is but nineteen years old and weighs but 96 pounds, and 
yet he can ride for an hour at better than a thirty mile 





gait. 

For years wheelmen have talked about a relay across 
the continent, but until this season it has not material- 
ized. Starting, August 25th, from San Francisco, thirteen 
days were required to reach New York city, and about 
five hundred wheelmen took part. 

California racing men have shown up splendidly this 
year, and those on the National Circuit have had their 
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names constantly before the reading public, except Wells, 
who has been sick all the season. 

John S. Johnson. who has been the most advertised 
American racing man for years, was this year repeatedly 
beaten by the French riders, but on returning to this 
country was able to get in form again and win some good 
races. With Michael and others he will go to Australia 
this winter to take part in the races there. Bald, Cooper 
A.J. WEILEP and other leaders ta!k of coming to Southern California 





A. J. BANTA, 


again this winter to train on the Pasadena and Coronado 
tracks 

Gardner was the champion for the first half of the 
season this year, but then gave out from sickness, and 
when he got in form again he found Cooper and Bald too 
much for him, while Ziegler, Sanger and Butler were also 
disputing his right to the championship. 

Of the men who developed and first appeared this 
year as crackajacks, there are Kimble, of Louisville, 
Stevens, Bowler, Kohl, Pike, Oldfield, Mertens, Van Ness, Cc. HOFER 
Allen, Eaton, Woodlief, Maxwell, Repine, Towle, Senn, 

Laing. Ramsey, Swett, Coburn brothers, Frederickson, 





0. L. STEVENS 


and Rigby, the last four having ridden some last year 
Among stars of last year’s close of the season, Loug 
head, the Canadian, showed up the best. Lawson, the 
* Terrible Swede,” did not keep up his speed reputation, 
nor did Fairmon, Bainbridge, De Cardy, and Van Herik 
Callahan and O'Connor, the Irishmen, rode well at times, 
but did not make a business of racing as they did last 








year. Weinig, the big German from Buffalo, went abroad J = 
) A. C. MERTENS, 





with Johnson and rode well in France in long races, as 
he has done since returning 
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SAN LUIS OBISPO. 


ée OME and see us,’’ said my friend recently from the ‘ apple district 

of Michigan.’ ‘I have located near the thriving commercial 

city of San Luis Obispo, in the northern part of Southern Cali- 
fornia, seven miles from the Pacific Coast at Port Harford. I chose 
this locality, after careful investigation all over California, because with 
my limited means I was able to purchase !oo acres of land of exceptional 
fertility, and climatic advantages, with sufficient average rainfall to keep 
me from the expense of ‘purchased water.’ 

‘*From the time of the establishment of the Mission in 1772 to the 
present day, the superior advantages of this section for diversity of farm- 
ing drew within its borders a class of home-builders at once industrious 
and thrifty. That they are now the well-to-do, yea, even wealthy ‘old 
timers,’ but demonstrates the wisdom of the selection. 





Mausard Collier Eng. Co. Photo. through courtesy Echo Mountain House 
S4N LUIS OBISPO. 


“The city of San Luis Obispo, with its connection of rail and ship at 
Port Harford, affords superior shipping facilities north and southward. 
The Pacific Coast Ry., from San Luis Obispo to Los Olivos, traverses 66 
miles of fertile lands, naturally moist, producing grain, pasturage and 
fruits in the greatest abundance. 

“The commercial facilities of San Luis Obispo afford ready market for 
all products, and at standard prices. The educational and church op- 
portunities are of the very best. Schools contain modern appointments 
and are conducted on progressive ideas. The city has made rapid progress 
in the way of up-to-date improvements, a; street cars, electric light and 
power, water supply, business blocks, newspapers (daily and weekly), 
hotels, in fact everything indicating a thriving city, governed on business 
principles. So you see it is no longer a problem with me where to find 
suitable land at reasonable price, near good schools, the right kind of 
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neighbors for social life, ready market, and above all the ability to afford 
myself and family the comforts of civilization.” 

Further inquiry brought the information that my friend had purchased 
his land of the “ Pacific Land Company of San Luis Obispo,’’ whose 
statements he found strictly reliable. That in their office they displayed 
an exhibit of the products of their lands, rarely equaled anywhere, con- 
sisting of wheat, barley, oats, corn, flax-fibre and seed, beans never sur- 
passed, beets in variety, the sugar beet perfection itself, apples, pears, 
prunes, plums, peaches, apricots, walnuts, almonds, figs, etc. The 
exhibit shows that the growers mixed brains with the soil. 

No wonder that the genial manager, Mr. Arthur Bray, is an en- 





Mausard-Collier Eng. Co. EL CHARRO RAHCHO FALLS. 


thusiast, as to this exhibit of the products of the lands offered for sale by 
his company,—50,000 acres of land embracing every class suitable for 
the production of all kinds of deciduous fruits, vegetables and cereals, 
or pasturage for stock. Price of land within the reach of all industrious 
people, ranging from $5.00 to $50.00 per acre. The land produces lavishly 
without irrigation, although wells can be put down at the cost of $100.00 
which will yield water sufficient for too acres. These lands are located 
in northern Santa Barbara and San Luis Obispo counties. Subdivided, 
or in large tracts for colonization. The company has already located a 
colony of Mennonites from Nebraska on some of their lands this year. 
Adequate idea as to the real value of these lands can only be had by 
inspection. The general formation of these lands is what is known in 
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the west as “rolling,’’ except the bottom lands as ‘“‘ El Chorro (Falling 
Water) Homestead Tract.”’ 

This elegant ranch of 1800 acres is nestled in the lovely valley of the 
same nate, 6 miles from San Luis Obispo, and 2 miles from station of S. 
P. Ry. to San Francisco, with everlasting trout streams rippling 
through the meadows. The soil is rich bottom alluvial over de- 
composed granite. Chorro and Pennington creeks—trout streams—flow 
through this property, and the pure mountain water is being piped to 
the 20 acre subdivisions for domestic and other purposes. The price per 
acre, with water under pressure, according to location, from $30 upward. 

The “San Marcos Colony’’ consists of 2500 acres of both plow and 
gtazing land. This is mountain land 1400 feet above sea level, and one of 





Photo. by E. M. Brickey 


Mausard-Collier Eng Co EN ROUTE BY STAGE. 


the loveliest of ranches. Soil, rich decomposed granite, of great depth, 
and easy to cultivate. Climate temperate. The water of San Marcos 
creek is pure mountain water, goes with the land, and forever sets at rest 
the question of ‘‘scarcity of water.” Sold at $10.00 to $30.00 per acre. 
Location 7 miles from Paso Robles city and Paso Robles Hot Springs, on 
the Southern Pacific Railway. 

The property of the “ Pacific Land Company of San Luis Obispo”’ 
embraces land especially adapted for dairying. This industry, in which 
this county leads all others in this State, is carried on very extensively, 
and owing to perfect transportation facilities finds ready markets at 
profitable remuneration. On the final completion of the Pacific Coast 
Railway and the Southern Pacific Overland Coast Line to Santa Barbara 
(the uncompleted portion being 56 miles), insuring immunith from dust 
and heat, the acme of transportation will be reached. This will in all 
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probability be consummated before the end of 1897, and no one will 
question that land all along the line will advance in price materially. 
Those who will “take time by the forelock ’’ and provide for themselves 
comfortable homes, to be had now at least possible outlay, will share the 
additional prosperity from the beginning. The prices which Eastern 
people have heard so often quoted for citrus land have lead many to in- 
fer that all land in California is exceedingly high as compared with less 
remunerative land in the East. The era of moderate price land in the 
southernmost counties of California is disappearing as settlement becomes 
more dense, until it has become a puzzle to the intending settler of 
moderate means where cheap land can be secured in California. All 
such people should investigate the opportunities in San Luis Obispo 
county for securing a farm or fruit ranch at about a quarter the price 

charged in the 
ig OO citrus localities 
* further south, 
Awaiting the 
thousands of set- 
tlers who, on com- 
pletion of the 
coast railway, will 
flock to this 
locality, is virgin, 
fertile land and 
beautiful sites, 
partially covered 
with fine oak tim- 
ber, at from $5.00 to $50.00 an acre, according to transportation facilities 
—and moist land at that, where irrigation is entirely unnecessary. Does 
fortune often beckon more kindly to those desiring to improve their 
condition and leave to their posterity an invaluable inheritance in ‘‘ God’s 
country?’ Procrastination is the robber of many. The opportunity is 
open now and invites investigation. 

A trip to this locality is well worth the while to both the tourist 
and home-seeker. For not only does the route by ocean, rail and 
stage furnish an ever changing panorama of the most unique character, 
but one of the largest and finest hotels of this section welcomes the way- 
farer at San Luis Obispo and provides every comfort. 

How shall I go to this land of plenty? For an all around enjoyable 
trip, from Los Angeles, take the Pacific Coast steamer at Redondo for 
Port Harford connecting with Pacific Coast Railway for San Luis Obispo, 
30 minutes’ ride in splendidly equipped coaches. Return by rail via 
Pacific Coast Railway through the fertile section of Arroyo Grande, 
Santa Maria to Los Olivos, thence by stage over the “Scenic route,’’ 
a trip in itself of a lifetime’s enjoyable memories, to Santa Barbara, and 
by rail or steamer back to Los Angeles. 





THE FREE-FROM-DUST ROUTE Photo. by Waite. 






































“SAFE AS GOVERNMENT BONDS.” 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA REAL ESTATE 


° 


6% First MORTGAGES 8% 


Principal and interest payable in Gold Coin in N. Y. Exchange, netting 6 % to 
8 % per annum in quarterly interest payments. 


All Titles guaranteed by leading Abstract Companies. 


We make a specialty of these Securities. Every detail has our critical inspec- 
tion. TEN YEARS experience in Southern California, and NO foreclosures. Highest 
references given. Our Mortgage forms sent upon application. 


We give special attention to the investment of Trust Funds, care of Estates for 
non-residents, collection of Rents and other Accounts. 


DEALERS IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
REAL ESTATE 


Los Angeles City and Suburban properties. Orange and Lemon Groves. Olive, 
English Walnut and Almond Orchards. Large Tracts of Land for Syndicates and 
Colonies. Pasadena property a specialty. 

Sole Agents of the Pacific Land Co. for Southern California, of its lands in 
San Luis Obispo and Santa Barbara Counties. (Rererence is made to pages 258 
to 262 of this issue for description of a portion of these lands.) 

Dealers in Municipal, County and School District Bonds. 


Great interest is being manifested in Mining properties on the Pacific Coast. 
We give special attention to MINING INVESTMENTS. 


Correspondence invited. 


DARLING & PRATT, 


Investment Bankers and Brokers, 
Wilcox Building, Los Angeles, Cal., U. S. A. 
RERERENCES : Cable Address, ‘‘ DARLIPRATT.” 


First National Bank of Los Angeles. 

Los Angeles National Bank. 

State Loan and Trust Co. of Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles. 

Or any of our Clients. 


Please mention that you “saw it in the LAND oF SUNSHINZ. 
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A Widely Read Opinion. 


‘*The LAND OF SUNSHINE, edited by 
Charles F. Lummis, is now in its fifth 
volume ; its pages breathe the spirit of 
Southern California and the great South- 
west. The series of illustrated articles 
by Mr. Lummis on “‘The Southwestern 
Wonderland,” the description of ‘‘ The 
Old California Vaquero,’’ by Flora Haines 
Loughead, and the entertaining account 
of Southern California Indian life and 
customs, by David P. Barrows, which we 
find in the August number, are among the 
representative contributions which have 
recently appeared in this unique period- 
ical. The Overland must look to its 
laurels.”"— The Review of Reviews, N. Y., 
for October. 





DEPARTMENT. 


Representative Representation. 


THE LAND OF SUNSHINE has not been 
addicted to ‘‘special editions.’’ It 
has been a part of its regular work to 
provide those features which have here- 
totore been the excuse for the “annuals ”’ 
or special editions of other publications. 

When, therefore, THE LAND oF SuUN- 
SHINE announces that its December num- 
ber, which opens the sixth volume, will 
be a special Los Angeles number, every- 
one will realize that it will be done su- 
perbly—with better taste, better art and 
better dignity than any other publication 
on this coast can hope to offer. In fine, 
THE LAND OF SUNSHINE expects to out- 
do its own record, for the best has been 
saved for this number. Among other 
choice features it will depict the metrop- 
olis of Southern California, illustrating 
the finest types of its modern buildings 
and ancient landmarks, its semi-tropic 
homes, parks, schools, etc. It will be a 
number which you will be proud to send to 
the most cultured friend, or to retain as 
a souvenir of the romantic past, the pro- 
gressive present, and the climatic advan- 
tages of the locality wherein you live. 

Every local reader is interested in hav- 
ing this section presented before Eastern 
people in a creditable manner and from 
the right standpoint. It would be well, 
however, to bear in mind that not every 
Pacific Coast publication has standing 
among cultured people here and in the 
East. On the other hand the high repu- 
tation which THE LAND OF SUNSHINE 
has won counts for whatever it repre- 
sents, and it has become generally known 
that it does not aim to give representa- 
tion to that which is unrepresentative or 
discreditable. 

Readers and advertisers will, no doubt, 
have other apparent opportunities, but 
if you care for representation why not 
choose a representative magazine in- 
stead of some irresponsible advertising 
dodge, or that class of publications which 
yearn for the welfare of yourself and the 
section—once a year. 


Arizona Readers. 


No other publication can boast so mag- 
nificent a list of Arizona readers as the 
LAND OF SUNSHINE. Reason: no other 
publication so well represents Arizona, 
nor is any other publication fortunate in 
having a G. H. Paine to present its merits. 

To Arizonians Mr. Paine no longer 
needs introduction, but many local ad- 
vertisers will be pleased to learn that he 
is about to re-visit Arizona and New 
Mexico and complete the good beginning 
made in that territory for the LAND OF 
SUNSHINE last winter. 
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A Good Thing to Have. 


The smiling countenance of mine host Reinhart 
lit up the vicinity of THe LAND OF SUNSHINE 
office the other day—but then the menu of the 
Hotel Arcadia, and those hot sea baths at Santa 
Monica, are productive of the Reinhart expres- 
sion. 


Creditable Work. 


Perhaps no newspaper cartoonist has won so 
enviable a reputation during the present political 
campaign as has Mr. W. Ek. Chapin of the Los 
Angeles Times. None of his achievements ap- 
proach the mediocre, and too often low-lived 
plane of the majority of thisclass of work. On 
the other hand every one of them says something 
vital and says it simply, intelligently and thor- 
oughly. A number of these cartoons have been 
reproduced by leading Eastern publications, and 
have far from suffered by comparison with that 
brilliant field. 


Ostriches. 


The South Pasadena Ostrich Farm, which 
opened October 24th, adds another unique and 
interesting feature to the long list of Southern 
California attractions. 


Open for the Season. 

Another notable opening, or rather re opening 
for the winter season, is that of Pasadena’s mag 
nificent Moresque Palace—the Hotel Green. Los 
Angeles county could ill spare this large and 
modernly appointed hostelry, to which all 
Southern California owes many a prolonged visit 
from the wealthier class of tourists and investors 


Land Of Sunshine Publishing Co., 


#501-503 Stimson Bldg., 





INTEREST. 


Health and Pleasure. 


For all such ailments as rheumatism, dyspepsia, 
skin and blood diseases, nature has provided 
positive relief and cure at the El Paso de Robles 
Hot Sulphur Springs, which the many wonderful 
and miraculous cures attest. The accommodations 
of hotel and bath house are the most perfect, both 
for the health and pleasure seeker. See advertise- 
ment on inside front cover of this magazine. 


A New Firm. 


Mr. Edwards has retired from the well known 
seed firm of Edwards & Johnson, of Los Angeles, 
and Mr. H.C. Johnson, a brother of Mr. Edwards 
former associate in business, together with Mr 
H.1L,. Musser, iate from Pennsylvania, have entered 
the firm. Lovers of flowers will find a valuabie 
announcement by this firm on the inside of the 
front cover of this number 


The Burbank. 


The fall and winter season of the popular family 
theatre of Los Angeles, the Burbank, has just 
opened with the Wm. L. Roberts company in 
Goethe's immortal *‘ Faust,’’ one of the grandest 
and most sublime conceptions that have eminated 
from master minds Following ‘“ Faust,’’ the 
same company will present for the week of Oct. 
29 a scenic production of the drama made famous 
by Alexander Salvini, jr., bon Cesar de Bazan. 
Commencing November first, the famous Broad 
way Comedians of New York, in that cyclone of 
merit, ** Town Topics.’’ Up to date and filled 
to repletion with pretty music, delightful songs, 
novel dances and amusing witticisms. Following, 
the Ideal Opera Company in repertoire. 


oN Cor 
Pri ant Orne 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


Gent] emen:- 


We enclose matter for “ad” 


in next issue, and a years con- 


tract, as the returns we have received from the past two months ad- 
vertising in your magazine, have been most satisfactory, and we find 
that it covers more territory than we had any idea i+ would, while the 
rapidity of results has been not only zratifying but surprising. In* 
ten days from the issue of our first “ad*, we heard from New York, 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin and Minnesota. A letter from Chicago now lies 
before me in response to our October advertisement. 

We find that our success in advertising depends greatly on 
keeping an accurate estimate of results, and we feel that it is but 
due you to state that, during the time we have been using your medium, 
we have received better returns from it than from any other. 


Yours very truly, 
DEL SUR.RANCH COMPANY 


Secy. 











A BEAUTIFUL HOME 





Wishing to live on my ranch, I will sell my city home. In the southwest —the prettiest and most 
growing part of Los Angeles. Best electric line in city passes the door ; another line halfa square away. 

100 feet front. Charming modern story-and-a-half cottage, five large rooms downstairs, three 
above. Bath, abundant closets, all modern conveniences. Grape arbor, model henyards and pigeon- 
houses, cellar. Better water supply than center of town. Piped for gas, and hot and cold water. 35 
varieties of fruit on the place. No end of raspberries, blackberries, peaches and figs. Rest of trees 
will all be in bearing in 1897. Rarest and best varieties plums, apricots, peaches, oranges, lemons, 
limes, loguats, pomegranates, grapes, pears, cherries, chirimoyas (custard-apples), guavas, nectarines, 
prunes, walnuts, olives, etc., etc. Magnificent rosebushes in variety. Fine lawn, flowers and shade 
trees. Splendidly fenced. Insured for two years. 

One of the prettiest and most desirable homes in the Land of Sunshine, fruits and flowers. 

For particulars, call on or address CHAS, F., LUMMIS, 501 Stimson Building, or 15 
Forrester Ave. Traction or University car. 


SOLE AGENTS 
FOR 
THE 
CELEBRATED 


Chickering 
Sleck 
Sebubert 
Sterling 


PIANOS 


PIANOS SOLD 
ON EASY INSTALLMENTS 
AND RENTED 


GARDNER & ZELLNER PIANO GO. 


249 S. BROADWAY, BYRNE BLDG. 
,OUR NEW WAREROOMS. 





Please mention that you ‘saw it in the LAND OF SUNSHINE.” 





NGLESIDE FLORAL COMPANY 
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INGLESIOE CARNATIONS 


Hot Springs Hotel and Bath House 


Under Une Kowf. In the Center 
of the City. 


The best Hot Sulphur Water and Mud Baths on 
the Pacific Coast. Rates. including Baths 
$8 to $12 per week 


EB. Z. BUNDY, Proprietor. 


Elsinore, Ual., on Santa Fe Railway. 


The Commercial Hotel 
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Is the Leading Hotel of San Luis 
Obiapeo. 

Reasonable rates and good fare. Prices range 
from $1.00 to$1.25 per day. The house is conveni 
ently located, one block from the postoffice and 
opposite the court house ; two blocks from the 
Mission. Fine Livery Stable connected with 
Hotel. P. MeHenry, Prop. 


Please mention that you “saw it in the Lanp or Sunsaryn,” 


FP. EDWARD GRAU, Prop. 
La 
a 

140 S. SPRING ST., 


LOS ANGELES 


TELEPHONE 
Reo 1672 
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IN THEIR SE4SON 


INGLESIDE 
CARNATIONS 


Hot House Roses 
NURSERIES AND GREENHOUSES AT 


ALHAMBRA 


atiention given to Mail 
Orders 


Prompt 


Half-Tones 
Zine Etchings 


AT REDUCED PRICES 


Union Photo Engraving Co. 
121% 8. Broadway, Los Angeles. 





FOUR STORIES AND BASEMENT 


This makes a good branch Carriage Repository— lenty of room now ; another thing, we can do your 
Carriage Repairing, Painting and Trimming, and Bicycle Repairing and Enamelling. And we have 


a most complete line We have just secured 


the agency for the 


of Harness, Robes and ‘ 
Saddies. In fact we (A | ( ] ()- R VICTOR Bicycle, and 
y . . 


can sell you anything UC this, with our Keating 
to make a complete SB I cre LES@zZ Wheel, puts us on the 
outfit except the horse top round of the ladder 

Bring in your old Carriage or Buggy and we will! allow you a fair price for it, to apply on the 


purchase of a new one See illustration of our new quarters in this magazine 


HAWLEY, KING & CO., cor. Broadway and Fifth St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


HOTEL ARCADIA, Santa Monica, Cal. 


The only first class 
tourist hotel in this, 
the leading coast re- 
sort of the Pacific. 150 
pleasant rooms, large 
and airy ball room, 
beautiful lawn and 
flower gardens. Mag- 
nificent panoramic 
view of the sea. First- 
class orchestra. Surf 
and hot water baths 
a positive cure for 
nervous and rheu- 
matic disorders. 

Time from Los An- 
7 by Santa Fé or 

P. R.R. 35 minutes, 
Pasadena and Pacific 
electric cars, seventy- 
five minutes. 


S. REINHART, Prornicror THE LEADING SEASIDE RESORT 


BEAT THIS IF  $!00 AN ACRE 
You CAN 10 acres fine, sandy loam, al] in 


choice fruit trees; 30 miles from 
Los Angeles, 6 miles from Ontario, 2 mile from S. Cucamonga 
S. P. Ry. station. Adjoining acreage can be purchased. 


For further information apply to owner. 


C. M. DAVIS, 
123 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Please mention that you ‘saw it in the Lanp or SunsHine.”’ 





